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Maison Diev, Now Tne Town-HAL, 


One cannot help thinking, while wandering through the streets of any of 
our old towns, that it is a great advantage to reside in a place where the 


remains of past ages are so frequent and striking. The venerable structures 
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of Saxon and Norman, or even farther back still, of Roman origin, become 
deeply interesting, as by degrees we learn their history, and connect them 
in our minds with the men “and events of olden times. Such objects are 
calculated to awaken poetical and philosophical thoughts and feelings ; to 
lead to the study of history ; to bring to notice the attributes and habits of 
other days; to deepen the love of country ; to impress us with the remem- 
brance of the shortness of man’s life, and thus to preach to us a lesson on 
our individual mortality. There are few, who, while listening to the bes_ 
as it tolls out from the old tower, have not at some time or other thought 
how that sound summoned the generations now lying beneath the tombs in 
the churchyard. Many, perhaps, have felt, too, in their hearts the sen- 
timent uttered by the poet— 
“ And so twill be when I am gone, 
Those tuneful bells will still peal on ;” 
or as the sun beamed brightly on the gray walls, have thought with 
Clare— 
“ When with the past my being dies 
Still summer suns shall shine ; 
And other eyes shall see them rise 
When death has darkened mine.” 

All, however, will not gather thoughts of poetry or religion from looking 
at an old ruin. With the love of antiquity, as with the love of nature, it 
is not felt by the idle or frivolous; yet sometimes a word or an accidental 
sight or sound will awaken either, and they will then be careless and 
frivolous no longer. One person who observes sun and moon, and skies 
and trees and flowers, or who loves the music of the sea, or lingers by 
the ruin with thoughtful interest—such a one will soon stir up a kindred 
feeling in other hearts. These tastes appeal to the sensibilities within us, 
and quickly communicate themselves, making their way with more or less 
effect on the circle which each of us has within his influence. 

The main street of the town of Dover—the street through which the 
traveller must pass, who enters the town from Canterbury—contains more 
than one of those old buildings which tell of other days, and remind us 


powerfully of the state of former ages, of the rise and succession of 


doctrines and opinions, of maxims of policy and rites of religion, once so 


valued, and now so long relinquished. There is the old parish church of 


St. Mary the Virgin, which, according to many old records, had a Saxon 
origin— 
“ A building reared by Saxon hands, 
A fane where sacred hearts might pray ; 
They worshipped here long time ago, 
We wash here to-day, we 
And nearer to the entrance of the town, though belonging to a later 

period, stand the remains of the old hospital, the Maison Dieu. It is now 
used as a town-hall, and is situated at the left side of the street, having so 
venerable an appearance that it would scarcely fail to arrest the attention 
of any observing person. According to its ancient seal, attached to a deed 
in the chapter house at Westminster, it was anciently termed “Domus 
Hospitalis Beatee Marie Dovorie.” It is the remains of what was once a 
church and hospital ; but the tower and body of the church, and an ancient 
wall extending around the green meadows which were formerly its park, 
are all which now remain of its former magnificence. This hospital 
was built by the celebrated Hugh de Burgh, whose name is conspicuous in 
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the annals of Dover, and who, besides being constable of Dover Castle, 
was Earl of Kent and Lord Chief Justice of England. He it was who, 
with so much courage and patriotism, defended that once valuable fortress, 
the castle, at the period when the death of King John had given hopes to 
the Dauphin of France that he should succeed in his plans of conquering 
the kingdom. The name of Hubert de Burgh is deservedly held in honour 
for his courage and patriotism, and for his loyal regard to his youthful 
monarch, Henry III., though, unhappily, it is tarnished occasionally by 
some deed of stern revenge, characteristic of those times. From his grants, 
not only to this but to some other religious houses, we must infer that the 
warrior shared in the religious feelings and sentiments of his day. He 
founded this institution for the reception of those pilgrims who so often 
visited Dover on their way to or from the Continent, or to the shrine of 
Thomas & Becket at Canterbury, who could find no place of refreshment or 
rest here, save such as was afforded by the neighbouring Priory of St. 
Martin. An ancient MS. relating to Dover harbour, states that the 
hospital was built for the relief of poor soldiers from beyond the sea, and 
that each soldier was allowed a subsistence for fourteen days without any 
payment, It is most probable that both classes of persons shared in the 
benefits of the institution; and, doubtless, many a toil-worn traveller here 
laid aside his staff and “‘ sandal shoon,” and told to wondering ears of the 
marvels wrought by ‘‘ Our Lady,” or by the relics of saints. Hubert de 
surgh intended it only for a temporary convenience; and although, in 
those times, no great enterprise was ever undertaken without some public 
act of prayer, or concluded without a thanksgiving, yet he did not build a 
church, but simply provided an altar, at which a priest might say mass 
for the travellers. He also appointed a master to the hospital, and several 
brothers and sisters, who were required to show hospitality to strangers. 

Butas pilgrimages to Canterbury and to the various shrines on the Con- 
tinent became more frequent, it was thought desirable that a church should 
be kept for the use of the pilgrims. Two sisters of the house, therefore, 
named Beatrice and Agnes, gave lands and tenements to provide the brethren 
and travellers with a priest, who was to officiate in a chapel in the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, at a little distance; and at lengh Henry III. gave 
them the church which now stands. The king was present at the dedica- 
tion of this edifice, A.p. 1227, and confirmed the grants of all the lands 
which had been given to the society. 

This church of the Maison Dieu yet shows traces of its former grandeur. 
Henry ITI. was the first of our English monarchs who showed any love of 
art, and he would, doubtless, choose that the edifice should in some measure 
display the taste of its founder. The walls are built chiefly of flint, and the 
windows were large and lofty, but they have long since been filled up with 
brick, in order that the building might be applied to modern uses. If the 
lofty and open roof was ever supported by pillars, no trace remains of them 
now, and the interior of the church, with the exception of a portion fitted 
up for civic uses, has a chilling and dreary aspect. One is struck with the 
incongruity of handsome gilded frames, hanging against the rugged and 
bare walls—for there Queen Elizabeth, with the very stiffest of bodices and 
yellowest of hair, and Queen Anne, with sturdy figure and stolid face, 
look coldly down upon us, beside the tall form of the late noble Duke, 
whose name is so associated with Dover. This old church was used from 
the time of its suppression till the peace of 1814 as a brewhouse and bake- 
house, and as store-rooms for wheat, flour, and biscuits for the victualling 
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+ department of the Royal Navy. On more than one occasion in late years, 
when churches in the neighbourhood have undergone repairs, it has been 
used again for public service. And as we lave joined in the song of praise 
which echoed by its walls, we have thought how different in aspect were 
the men who once raised here the sound of these same words of thanks- 
giving, and who, yet amid feelings differing much from ours, had so many 
which were the same. 

“ What though the hand of superstition threw 
A shade across the doubting sinner’s view ; 
What though the light was dim, the hope confused, 
The mind by outward forms too oft abused— 
The one the only refuge from despair, 
The hope of hopeless souls, the cross was there : 
They knew that He who on that cross had hung 
Is He to whom the seraph’s lyres were strung ; 
They knew Him all divine, and they could trust 
The holy, the compassionate, the just. 
We may rejoice indeed, that purer light 
Has dawned in glory from that Romish night ; 
And yet rejoice, that they who looked to Him 
Looked not in vain, although their light was dim.” 

When Hubert de Burgh resigned the patronage of this hospital to the 
king, he reserved the right of the brethren to elect their own m: aster, and 
in addition to his confirmation of former grants he added to their revenue 
ten pounds yearly, from profits of the port. ‘The house was largely 
endowed from rents arising from houses, lands, manors, and mills; ‘and 
various priests and others bequeathed money, in order that dirges and 
masses might be offered for their departing or departed souls. The house 
was suppressed in the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII. 

Many a noble and royal visitor came in olden times to the Maison Dieu. 
King John visited it in 1213, and commanded earls, knights, barons, and 
military tenants to repair to Dover for the defence of the kingdom, and of 
their lives and property. But so large a number of persons assembled at 
his bidding that the town could not furnish them with food, and, after 
dismissing all such as were not properly armed, there remained 60,000 
well-appointed troops. Here, too, came Edward II. ., and in later years 
Edward III.; and at this house Richard II. appointed the regent, and 
disposed of the Great Seal, previously to his embarkation with his “uncles to 
meet the French king. 

The park wall is yet strong, and, to a great extent, unbroken, and large 
masses of dark ivy hang on it, and the wild: flowers wave on its summit 
and amid its crevices. Doubtless, in olden times, the ground now covered 
with houses formed the physic garden and the kitchen garden of the 
brethren; and rosemary and rue— 

‘The ‘ herb of grace o’ Sundays’”— 
and beet, and mint, and various herbs prized by our fathers, were duly 
cultivated there. But the necessities of those times have yielded to the 
needs of ours ; and now the ragged school stands 0. the spot, and crowds of 
noisy urchins are gathered into the self-denying discipline of its teachers. 

On the opposite side of the road, a little farther from the town, was an 
old Saxon burying-ground ; and on digging into the chalk, swords, spears, 
beads, and other ancient remains, have been turned up by the spade. 

Farther up the road towards London, between Dover and Buckland, is the 

site of a still older building than the Maison Dieu, though the structure 
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has altogether disappeared, and houses have been built over the spot. 
There stood once a hospital for lepers, and like so many similar institutions, 
it was dedicated to St. Bartholomew; and heaps of bones thrown up by 
the implements of modern labour, prove that a large cemetery must have 
been near the hospital. 

During some centuries that mysterious and dreadful disease, the leprosy, 
prevailed in our land to a most alarming extent ; and in days when supersti- 
tion, as well as humanity, prompted to the building of religious houses, its 
unfortunate victims were not forgotten. In the ninth century there were 
no less than nineteen thousand hospitals for this disease in our land, nor does 
the malady seem to have abated in virulence during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Though very accurately described by the physicians of those 
days, yet the disease is little understood, and it is doubtful whether it was 
native to Europe or introduced from tke East. 

Osborne and Godwin, two monks of the neighbouring Priory of St. 
Martin’s, are said to have erected St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the year 
1152; but other records state that it was built by Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the consent of the prior and his brethren, and granted on 
condition that the society should daily pray for the souls of all the members 
of the priory, their predecessors and successors. 

The piece of land on which the ecclesiastics reared their edifice was 
called Thega, and is on the western side of the London road, exactly 
opposite to the Wesleyan Chapel. The house was intended for ten brethren 
and ten sisters, but the number was soon reduced to eight of each. The 
persons who sought refuge in houses of this kind were not from among the 
classes of the rich and the noble, and would aid little by their donations 
towards its support. The records which contain the orders to be observed 
by the heads of the house and the patients, as well as a list of its lands, 
are now in good preservation in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. 

The attendance of the brethren and sisters on sufferers of this kind must, 
if faithfully and kindly rendered, have been one of great self-denial, and 
could never have been persevered in, year after year, without the influence 
of some strong motive. In actions like these, doubtless, a variety of 
motives would mingle. The feeling of kindness and pity, which would 
prompt the compassionate heart to soothe the woes of humanity, was greatly 
strengthened by the desire of pleasing God, and by the belief, then so pre- 
valent, that eternal salvation was secured by a life of seclusion and religious 
services. Many became the inmates of the religious house on the same 
principle as that afterwards declared by the pious Latimer, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who, in the sixteenth century, wrote, ‘‘I have thought in times past 
that if I had been a friar in a cowl, I could not have been damned, nor in 
fear of death.” Even in those days of mistaken motives, we may, however, 
assuredly infer that the duties of benevolence were performed by some 
under the influence of the love of that Saviour who has said that the cup 
of cold water given to a disciple for His sake, should not be given in vain. 
He enly who knows the hearts of men knows how far mistaken piety 
mingled with true and humble faith, or how far worldly motives alone 
prompted to the effort ; but there are few who, in any age or country, would 
not find it a daily and hourly sacrifice to devote themselves wholly to the 
care of those who were suffering from so loathsome and infectious a malady. 

The founders of the house seem to have acted very liberally and 
considerately for the patients. They had a regular allowance of pork, 
barley, and beer; and on various festivals, including that of their own 
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birthday, they received an extra allowance of money. Pancakes were 
also distributed among them, and the alms given on the festival of their 
patron saint were theirs. Ground was allotted to them for cultivation, 
and seeds purchased for them ; and we are not surprised to find among the 
orders for their own conduct, that they were required, after their first 
sleep, to sit up in their beds and say a paternoster; that on their first 
admission they were to be sprinkled with holy water, and led to the 
altar; and that a lamp was ordered to be kept continually burning before 
the crucifix. 

This hospital was suppressed, with the other religious houses of Dover, 
by Henry VIII., though the disease was probably lessened by medical 
skill, or the king, with all his avarice, would hardly have turned out 
upon the world persons afflicted with a malady of this nature. 


1 
— 


St. Mary’s CuuRCcH BEFORE RESTORATION. 


The noisy revelry of a fair, still held on this spot, is the only remem- 
brancer of this old hospital, the fair having been granted to the house 
in former years as a means of increasing its revenues. 
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Walking hence into the streets of Dover, we in a few minutes desery 
the gray tower of the parish church of St. Mary the Virgin, bearing 
evident marks of its antiquity. This church was in all probability built 
by the secular canops of the priory of St. Martin, about the close of 
the reign of the Saxon kings. Most writers on the town of Dover 
describe it as of Saxon architecture ; but though doubtless many a Saxon 
hand helped to rear it, yet it ought probably to be characterized as a 
Norman structure. “Though many writers,” says Mr. Rickman, “ speak 
of Saxon buildings, those which they describe as such, are either known 
to be Norman, or are so like them that there is no real distinction. It 
is most likely that in some obscure country churches some real Saxon 
of a much earlier date may exist; hitherto, however, none has been 
ascertained to be of so great an age.” 

There is no doubt but that the canons of the priory of St. Martin 
built several of the old churches of Dover; and one can but admire the 
determined perseverance by which they accomplished their purpose, while 
we wonder whence they derived their means of rearing edifices so costly. 
Many of the materials for building, as well as much of the labour, 
were probably furnished by their own tenants. Some of the canons were 
doubtless men of wealth, and brought their riches as an endowment to 
the house in which they sought refuge from the world. The proceeds 
of their ecclesiastical fairs were of much importance, and probably they 
received some payments for the performance of those plays called Religious 
Mysteries, which these canons, in common with many others, are known 
to have acted for the edification of the inhabitants of Dover. The sale 
of pardons and indulgences would also prove an extensive source of profit 
in times when men believed that their sins could be expiated by the 
payment of money to the church. The pilgrims who shared the hos- 
pitality of the institution would not fail, when rich, to deposit their 
alms there in token of gratitude ; nor were some of the methods used in 
modern times to obtain subscriptions for building churches altogether 
unknown in those days. If they had not fancy fairs and bazaars for this 
purpose, yet they knew how to obtain help from the laity, by inviting them 
to the purchase of the useful or ornamental in aid of this object. A 
writer in the ‘ Archeological Journal,’ alluding to a similar subject, 
remarks :—“ The sale of articles to increase the building-funds of a 
church was not unattempted in the fourteenth century ; and by resorting 
to this method John de Wisbeach, a simple monk of Ely, was able to 
procure money enough to build the chapel of the Virgin Mary, attached 
to that cathedral. For twenty-eight years and thirteen months, as the 
chronicle states, he was not ashamed to take whatever he could procure 
for the continuance of the work, not only by asking, but by begging 
through the country, and thus passing his life in various labours in 
furtherance of his pious designs.” This monk was accustomed to carry 
a pack at his back, containing such wares as he was licensed by his order 
to expose for sale; and though we have no record that such labours 
were performed in the somewhat earlier days of the canons of St. Martin’s 
Priory, yet this fact proves that ways and means were not wanting to 
men of the olden times, when zeal prompted to activity and duty. 

The church of St. Mary the Virgin was restored about ten years since, 
and earlier alterations and additions combined with this have left but a 
small portion of the building in its original condition; but the old tower, 
some massive columns and arches, yet remain of the olden times. Plain- 
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ness, simplicity, and strength appear to have been the characteristics 
of the edifice, and a low, semicircular-arched doorway still forms the 
main entrance, though it is sadly disfigured by a modern wooden frontis- 
piece. On how many sabbath mornings has the bell sounded from out 


. 
a. 
4 


St. Mary’s CuHurcn 


that old tower, and summoned hither the men of past generations, as 
it calls the men of modern times, reminding us of the poet’s description !— 


“But now his steps a welcome sound recalls ; 
Solemn the knell from yonder ancient pile 
Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe ; 
Slowly the throng move o’er the tomb-paved ground— 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind, 
Led by the thoughtless boy ; and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave well-pleased ; 
These, mingled with the young and gay, approach 
The house of God ; these, spite of all their ills, 
A glow of gladness feel: with silent praise 
They enter in.” 
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The much larger population of Dover than that of the time of the 
building causes the more frequent tolling of the bell in token of the 
departure of some spirit to another world. We listen to it now with 
sympathy for the bereaved; but we no longer believe, as most probably 
did the men who reared the tower, that that sound brings an important 
benefit. ‘It is said,” says Durandas, “that the wicked spirits that be 
in the region of the air, fear much when they hear the bells ringen ; 
and this is the cause why the bells be ringen when it thundereth, to 
the end that the foul fiends and wicked spirits should be abashed and 
flee and cease from moving the tempest.” That bell no longer bids us, 
as it did the men of old, to pray for the departed spirit, or to rejoice 
in its sound as scaring away the demons from those who are just departing. 
The Bible has become the common heritage of us all, and we can trust 
our dying ones to the care of Him who has promised to go with the 
Christian through the dark valley of death, and to land him safe in 
heaven. 

The canons of the neighbouring priory had this church entirely under 
their jurisdiction, receiving all its emoluments, and providing priests for 
the service of the mass. It was taken from them by William, the son 
of Ageri, with the cognisance of Odo, Bishop of Baieaux, the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. It then fell into the hands of King John, and in 
the time of Henry II. into the possession of the Abbot of Pontifex, 
until the society of the Maison Dieu hospital claimed and retained it 
till their house was suppressed. 

Although King Henry VIII. and his commissioners were very resolute 
in the suppression of monastic institutions, they were not equally careful 
in suppressing the Roman Catholic faith; for in the year 1537, though 
the priory had long been used for other than religious purposes, yet 
Popish ceremonies were performed in this church. ‘The churchwardens’ 
accounts of those days present various items for ‘setting up the Paschal 
Lamb at Easter,” for the ‘“‘ Paschal Taper,” for ‘‘ Processions of Angels,” 
for the “ Judas’ Candle,” for two persons “to watch the sepulchre ;” 
and record payments made to the clerk for his dirge and grace, and 
for vespers, dirges, masses, and various other services of the Popish 
religion. 

After the suppression of the religious houses, this church remained in 
the hands of the king until the people of Dover petitioned to have it for 
a place of worship; and as the tithes were of little value, their request 
was granted. The altar and images were then pulled down; a sale 
was made of the silver plate, the priests’ vestments, the organ pipes, 
timber, lead, and all that covetous and ruthless hands could seize, under 
pretence of using the money in repairing and beautifying the structure. 
But scarcely had the good people of Dover settled themselves in their 
new mode of worship, than Queen Mary ascended the throne, and 
the churchwardens were obliged to procure a mass-book, candlesticks, 
tapers for various festivals, a pix, a cross, a holy loaf, and hallowed fire, 
and to pay for setting up and watching the sepulchre at Easter. The 
married priests were driven from the church; and it was long before 
any others could be found to succeed to their office. Bishop ‘Thornton 
was the first who performed mass there at this period. , 

Again, in the time of Queen Elizabeth the Protestant service was 
resumed in this old church; but in the year 1585 a desecration of the 
sacred place commenced by its being made the place for the election 
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of the members of Parliament and the mayor of the town. Most 
disgraceful scenes of violence were in later years enacted here, even 
life being endangered by men who had no reverence for God, or any 
love for the house of prayer, and who are said even to have thrown 
down bribes upon the communion-table. Strange to say, the people of 
Dover long contended for what they termed the privilege of thus using 
the church, and violating all those associations so dear to the Christian 
heart. 

Another innovation on the proprieties of a sacred edifice—which, though 
of less importance, was yet a very objectionable one—commenced in 1600. 
Seats had been appropriated in the gallery of this church for the mayor 
and corporation; and this arrangement being displeasing to them, they 
removed the altar from its place, and seated the mayor in a chair above 
the communion-table. We do not find records of any mayor who refused 
this exaltation; but in 1670, when Charles II. attended Divine worship 
at St. Mary’s, and was conducted with great ceremony to this seat, he 
declined it, remarking, that he would not be placed “‘above the majesty 
of heaven.” This rebuke for a time prevented the use of the magisterial 
seat; but other mayors arose, who either prized the distinction, or were 
willing to take things as they occurred; and so this absurd and inde- 
corous proceeding continued until within a few years of the present 
time. 

Though the recent alterations have done much to remove the air of 
antiquity from the interior of the church, and we feel unwilling to resign 
the traces of olden times, yet we know that the house of prayer should 
be adapted to the requirements of present and future generations. Vene- 
rable as is the building, the command is older still which tells that 
Christians are not to forsake the assembling of themselves together for 
worship; and even now the lover of antiquity does not look for its vestiges 
altogether in vain. The tower yet tells of ancient times; and the gray 
headstones around the church show that death did, in past ages as now, 
gather the infant and the man of silver hairs, the young man and the 
maiden, into one grave. The grass waves green above them all, the 
fresh daisy blooms above the mould; and some whom men wept for 
long years ago lie side by side with those whose sods were watered but 
yesterday by the falling tear. A tablet is placed inside the church to 
the memory of Churchill, and another to Foote the comedian; and a 
few monuments within its walls bear the names of some well-known 
Kentish families, and of others whose names have long been forgotten. 
The dark cypress-looking trees contrast in spring with the pale primroses 
planted by loving hands on some of the tombs; and touching records 
of some who fell in battle, and of others whose remains lie in the dee *p, 
deep sea are legible near some headstones, whence the hand of Time 
has effaced all traces of the expression of human sorrow. Known and 
unknown, a large multitude, are lying there, whose death has rent many a 
human he art, and who shall wake no more till the great day, when ‘all 
shall meet once again in the presence of each other and of their God. 


A. B. 
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London, May 13, 1853, 11 P.m. 

Anp is it possible, that since breakfasting here at home this morning, 
I have travelled upwards of 240 miles; that I undertook this’ journey for 
the purpose of attending church ; and that, instead of feeling fatigued, I am 
enabled, or rather constrained, to take up my pen, and describe the leading 
event of the day? ‘To-day, ‘after finding my way to Bristol, I spent six 
hours in the neighbourhood of that city, went to church, and returned to 
London by half-past ten o’clock. To church! What church? The 
Cathedral? No. St. Mary Redcliff? No. ‘To a church which as yet 
bears no name; had never been used as a church before; is constructed 
of iron; a church which, ere many weeks have passed, will have vanished 
from the spot where it now stands, and, after being closely packed up, 
will have quitted our shores for ever. 

Had I penned the foregoing passage some few years since,—say, before 
I was one and twenty,—my friends would have consulted together about 
the most proper establishment in which to place their poor relative, in 
order that his wandering intellects might be restored. 

Yet, dear reader, it is a sober reality. Not very many years since 
a journey to Bristol was a good day’s business. To-day I have travelled 
thither, had almost a day’s work there, and have arrived at my own house 
again in safety and comfort. 


Marvellous things, when once familiar to the mind, cease to be marvels ; 
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and some of my readers may perhaps smile at the inferiority of the above 
performance to many feats which they have themselves accomplished. 
Unless, however, they can show that they have joined in our liturgy, 
and listened to a sermon, in a church in which Divine service had never 
before been held, and in which it will never again be held in this coun- 
try ; a good, comely church, formed of iron, and capable of receiving, with 
ease, as it did to day, upwards of seven hundred and fifty worshippers, 
it will be allowed that I have a story of some interest to tell. 

I yesterday received from the brother of the excellent Dr. Per ry, 
Bishop of Melbourne, the following note, dated Lincoln’s Inn, May 12 :— 

** Our party intend setting off by the train which leaves London for 
Bristol, at twenty minutes before eight to-morrow morning, and we shall 
be happy to meet you on the platform. The service will be at three in the 
afternoon.” 

Having previously arranged to go, I had no hesitation as to the substance 
of my reply, which was nothing more nor less than my own appearance on 
the platform at Paddington, a few minutes before the appointed time. I 
had with me my ticket of admission “ to the Portable Iron Church ;” and 
had under my care a set of new folio books, bound in morocco, intended 
for the performance of divine service, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Presented by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for the 
use of the church constructed in England, at that Society’s cost, for the 
diocese of Melbourne.” 

Mr. Samuel Hemming, of Clift House, Bristol, is the architect in 
whose hands the commission had been placed by the venerable Society to 
erect a church and parsonage of iron, for transmission to the land of gold. 
This was done, in pursuance of a request made by the Bishop of Mel- 
bourne. How strange a scheme does it at first appear! Whilst the 
precious metal is flowing in abundance from Melbourne to our shores, and 
our eyes are dazzled with the richness of the supplies, we, in our charity, 
are forwarding to Melbourne the humbler but more useful material ; and 
are expending upon an iron fabric a thousand golden guineas, that it may 
go forth a blessing to many who are spiritually starving in the midst of 
earthly plenty, and who, whilst learned enough in the art of gathering 
money, need to be instructed in “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
True, the building is plain, simple, and homely; but who that entered 
its doors to day did not feel that it was above and beyond all price; that 
it reflected rays brighter than all the metallic glory with which the elder 

temple was overlaid; and that the grandeur of its object and design was 
not surpassed by the offerings, * exceeding magnifical,” which pious bene- 
factors have dedicated to the service of God in this church-building age ? 

Before proceeding to the church, I saw the licence which had been 
issued under the hand and seal of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
for one service, and only one, in the building, previously to its removal. 
The ship “Cotfield,” which, it is expected, will soon take wing for 
Australia, is to convey this remarkable load to Melbourne. 

After a visit to Mr. Hemming, who showed our party all hospitality, we 
found ourselves at ‘‘ the works,”’ in a large open space, covered with port- 
able galvanized iron houses, ranging from humble dwellings of two rooms 
each, for bachelor emigrants and gold-diggers, up to a spacious hotel, and 
a lodging-house for fifty-seven persons. 

I also visited the decent-looking parsonage-house, with its six snug 
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rooms, prepared under the fostering care of the same good old Society : 
and, with local emotions as strong as Dr. Johnson’s, when he looked 
back many centuries, and felt his piety grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona, I could look forward a year or so, and picture the little apartment 
tenanted by some humble-minded, self-denying missionary, employed in 
the quiet duties of his sacred office, and studying how he might best arrive 
at the hearts and minds of his hearers. No easy task this, to one sur- 
rounded by the mixed multitude of which his pastoral charge consists ; 
some, indeed, teachable and grateful under the ministrations of religion ; 
but the many, immersed in the grand and overwhelming pursuit, their 
*‘being’s end and aim,” making haste to be rich, minding earthly things 
Nevertheless, thought I, that zealous clergyman knew his difficulties 
beforehand ; he has counted his cost; he has left his friends and home 
and prospects in England ; but it is for Christ’s sake. 
‘He heard a voice they could not hear, 
Which said, No longer stay : 
He saw a hand they could not see, 
Which beckon’d him away.” 

As three o’clock approached, I was obliged to leave the parsonage, with 
the scenes which fancy, without an effort, had conjured up, and to make 
for the principal object of my visit to Bristol. ‘There, above all other 
edifices, in the galvanized iron village,* stood the Iron Church, into which 
hundreds, on this bright and happy afternoon, were flocking, anxious to 
be in good time, and to obtain places. 

A few words here as to the general description of the building, 
which has been ably and liberally finished. It consists of a framework of 
timber, cased on the outside with galvanized corrugated iron, and lined 
with boards, leaving a space of four inches and a half or more between, 
to be filled up afterwards with any convenient non-conductor—such as 
straw, sawdust, wool, or sunburnt bricks. ‘The ceiling under the roof, 
which is of iron, is lined with inodorous felt, as a non-conductor of 
heat, with an under ceiling of canvass, with paper, which to the eye has 
the appearance of an ordinary ceiling of lath and plaster; the space 
between the felt and galvanized iron roof to be filled up with straw 
or thatch. The lining of boards is further lined with strong canvas, 
and covered with a suitable marble paper. The floor consists of oak 
sleepers, with inch and a half boards; the lower frame of the building 
is also of oak. The church is of a pleasing appearance outside, with 
a small belfry-tower in front; it has a nave, and two aisles, the roof 
of the former being higher by some feet than that of the latter. The 
seats are all open and moveable; the divisions and other fittings are of 
light open iron-work. 

The weight of the fabric is fifty tons. On its arrival at its destination, 
it will be put together at once without difficulty. Indeed, it has been 
stated, that the enterprising architect is about to send out to the colony 
one of his own workmen to see to the proper setting up of his first iron 
building. The ground will require to be levelled to the solid, by re- 
moving the vegetable soil, and a foundation laid of two courses of hard 
fire-bricks, upon which the framework of the church will be placed. 
In reference to any apprehension of danger from lightning, it may be 

* Mr. Hemming has supplied a very good print, representing a galvanized 
iron village, cottages, houses, and a church, with their zinc-coloured walls 
and roofs, in the midst of picturesque Australian scenery. 
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observed, that in this country, where hundreds of acres are now covered, 
in railway stations and other buildings, with iron, we do not hear of any 
accident ; and should the galvanized iron be a conductor, it may be con- 
cluded, from its form, that it would conduct the lightning safe to the 
earth; or lightning-conductors could be put up, as in ordinary buildings. 

At three precisely, the Rev. H. G. Eland, vicar of Bedminster, began 
the service, with those words of admonition and promise, which one could 
not help feeling would often, in the same place, sound in the ears of 
colonists and emigrants on the other side of the earth: “ When the wicked 
man turneth away from the wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” Still 
more thrilling was the first ascription of praise, in that house of God 
—the Doxology—chanted chiefly by the boys of the Bedminster Na- 
tional School, assembled near the communion-rails, “GLorY BE TO THE 
FATHER, AND TO THE SON, AND TO THE HOLY Guost.” 

The service having been gone through, in which the congregation 
joined in a devout and attentive manner, the Archdeacon of Melbourne, 
whe had accompanied us from London, ascended the pulpit, during the 
singing of portions of the eighty-fourth Psalm :— 


“© God of hosts, the mighty Lord, 
How lovely is the place, 
Where Thou, enthron’d in glory, show’st 
The brightness of thy face ! 
‘“‘ My longing soul faints with desire 
To view thy blest abode ; 
My panting heart and flesh cry out 
For Thee, the living God.” 


Seldom has a text been more happily chosen than that selected by 
the preacher on this memorable occasion, from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the second chapter, verses 20, 21: “And are built upou the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.” 
~ Right well did the Archdeacon deal with his subject; and whilst 
thoughtful hearers listened with benefit to themselves, they must have 
felt an inward satisfaction in reflecting, that many, in a far-distant colony, 
requiring the precepts and consolations of our holy religion, Ifad not failed 
of receiving pasture at the hands of such a kind and experienced shepherd. 
The community among whom he has laboured have much cause to regret 
that the state of his health is such as to prevent his longer continuance at 
Melbourne. 

After a full and clear application of the cireumstances of the material 
temple in which we were assembled, to the temple not-made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, and an appropriate introduction and elucidation 
of the passage in the same Epistle, chapter iv., verses 15, 16, “ But 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things, which 
is the Head, even Christ ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part,” &c., Archdeacon Davies 
concluded an affectionate and. animated discourse with an appeal which was 
followed by a liberal collection. 

“Tn the colony,” said he, “for which this church is intended, there has been 
a great advance in the visible agency, which encourages me to hope that thero 
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the spiritual Building of which the apostle here speaks has had its growth 
also. On the Bishop of Melbourne’s arrival in his fi, six years since, he 
found but three clergymen, and not one church completely finished for public 
worship. There are now three churches in which service is performed, in 
Melbourne alone, and twenty-four clergymen. But though there is this increaye 
in church accommodation and clergy, the vast flood of immigration into that 
colony, at the rate of five Teena wath sometimes two thousand in one 
day, leaves the wants of the Melbourne diocese as unrelieved as ever. And 
what is the method of relief to be adopted? It is obvious that none other 
can be effectual but to carry forward resolutely and liberally the Bishop’s idea 
of increase of church accommodation, and of the number of the clergy. The 
latter should be increased tenfold, yea, almost to any amount; and I am 
satisfied, whatever the number, through the liberal spirit manifested by the 
laity, none will, if they are efficient ministers, lack a sufficient maintenance for 
themselves and their families. But we are told to whom we are to look for 
the supply of such a body of clergy; our prudence is to obey the Lord’s 
injunction, ‘Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers 
into his harvest.’ 

“But how is church accommodation to be afforded? It may be said, Is 
this so necessary? Cannot the clergy address the people privately at their 
abodes, or, if publicly, in the open air? Not to refer to the occasional 
inclemency of the weather, we affirm that within the walls of a building the 
spirit is enabled more calmly to enter into the delightful exercise of prayer, 
and thus more ready to receive without distraction the ministrations of the 
gospel. Many, in fact, are the advantages to be derived from possessing 
church accommodation. 

“ Now, how this is to be had in that colony, where all building is nearly at 
a stand, from the high price of labour and want of materials, that noble 
society, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has this day shown. 
I can affirm it as my belief, that to produce a building equal to this edifice in 
accommodation of worshippers of Almighty God would require ten times the 
period in which this church has been erected, at ten times the cost. But 
more such churches are wanted—half-a-dozen at least, and that instantly. 
We ask you to assist in this privileged work. We ask you to consider the 
persons who are to be benefited by your liberality—your own countrymen, 
congregating in great masses in a far distant land, eager, most eager, to have 
a participation in the spiritual privileges you enjoy ; and wherever in any 
measure such have been dispensed to them, receiving the same with great 
thankfulness, as evidenced by their kindness and liberality to their pastors. 

“But we further claim your liberal contributions as an encouragement to 
the Society, by whose liberal grant this church is erected, and will ere long 
grace the shores of Victoria. You will surely envy the Society the privilege 
of originating so beneficent a scheme for the spiritual prosperity of Mel- 
bourne, and will doubtless feel it an honour to participate in so good a work. 

“ Again we ask for your liberality, on the Sul of the encouragement 
which the report of it will afford to the Bishop. His has been, and is, a post 
of many difficulties and discouragements, and it is undertaken and carried 
forward by him in a true missionary spirit. Will you not cheer him in this 
sacred work? I can assure you that when he has from time to time received 
accounts in his distant diocese of the sympathy and kind exertions of friends 
in England, I have seen the tear of gratitude moisten his eye, and his own 
countenance express the deep humility of his soul under such tokens of the 
Lord’s goodness. For his sake I ask, therefore, of you not to withhold your 
hand from a liberal contribution this day. 

“ Above all, I claim it for the Lorp’s sake. As you desire His glory ; as 
you value the good of immortal souls; as you would wish His kingdom 
advanced ; as you would rejoice in souls saved ; as you would ‘help forward 
the travail of His soul; as you would have men attain to glory, help to the 
utmost of your power this method of supplying the spiritual wants of 
Melbourne.” 
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May God’s blessing attend this humble offering to His service; and 
may the effort made by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
prove the commencement of many like works, for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and the present and eternal well-being we ; 

.. B. M. 


ANDREA DORIA, THE BRAVE OLD ADMIRAL OF GENOA.—No. III, 


“T HAve weathered not a few storms during my life, but never have I 
seen one equal to that in fierceness and horror,” said the old Admiral 
to his young friend Alberto, now grown a fine boy and a brave sailor. 
“The sea rose mountains high, the wind blew with terrific violence, 
the ships all torn from their anchors were dashing, some against each 
other, some on the rocks; some ran ashore, and many sank. In less 
than an hour, Alberto, fifteen ships of war, and 140 transports, with 
8,000 men, perished in the deep waters !” 

“Oh! what a dreadful scene !”’ 

“Ay; and such of the unhappy crews as escaped the fury of the 
sea, were murdered without mercy by the Arabs as soon as they reached 
land. All the vast stores of ammunition and food which the Emperor 
had provided, were alike swallowed up by the greedy waves. May I 
never again behold such a fearful sight !” 

* And the Emperor, where was he?” 

“On shore with the army. The rage of the tempest was such, that 
the soldiers were obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, and 
support themselves by them to prevent falling. The ground was so 
wet they could not lie down, and at every step they sank up to their 
ankles in mud. Dispirited and benumbed with cold, their matches 
extinguished and their powder wet, so that their muskets were useless, 
they were in ill condition to meet the enemy, and were soon thrown 
into confusion. ‘The presence of the Emperor fortunately restored order, 
and saved his army from utter destruction.” 

“ But what must have been his feelings when day broke, and casting 
his eyes on the waters, he saw all hopes of success for ever blasted ?” 

“Tn silent astonishment and anguish he stood and gazed. The storm 
was such it was impossible to communicate with him, or send him any 
intelligence of what had happened, and for twenty-six hours he remained 
in all the anguish of uncertainty. The next day I despatched a boat, 
manned by some of my boldest sailors; it made shift to reach land, 
and bore this message from me to the Emperor, ‘ That during my fifty 
years’ knowledge of the sea, never having experienced such a hurricane, 
I found it necessary to bear away with my shattered ships to Cape 
Metafuz,’ to which place I entreated him to march with all speed and 
re-embark his troops.” 

“ He took your advice this time, I hope ?” 

“He did. The situation of the army was such, not one moment was 
to be lost. Charles ordered the soldiers instantly to march, the sick, 
the wounded, and feeble, being placed in the centre. A terrible march 
it was! Worn out with fatigue, and perishing with famine, the brave 
men could scarcely support the weight of their arms, and numbers fell 
to rise no more. The roads were almost impassable, the brooks so 
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swollen with the rains, that in crossing them the men waded up to the 
chin; they had no food, but the flesh of horses, killed by the Emperor's 
command, and not a few were slain by the enemy, who pursued, alarmed, 
and harassed them night and day. At length they reached Cape Me- 
tafuz, and right gladly we received them on board, supplied them with 
plenty of provisions, and cheered them with the prospect of safety.” 

** And how did the Emperor bear these terrible calamities ?” 

** Admirably! His firmness and constancy of spirit, his magnani- 
mity, fortitude, humanity, and compassion, could not be sufficiently 
applauded. He endured as great hardships as the meanest soldier, ex- 
posed his own person wherever danger threatened, encouraged the 
desponding, visited the sick and wounded, animated all by cheering 
words, and when the army embarked, was the last to leave the shore. 
I loved and honoured him so truly for the great qualities he then mani- 
fested, that I almost forgave him his obstinacy in undertaking the rash 
and presumptuous expedition which involved such a fearful loss of life.” 

“ His misfortunes were great indeed !” observed Alberto. 

‘Yes! and I understand King Francis means to take advantage of 
them, by renewing hostilities. Peace does not continue long between 
the rival monarchs.” 

“*T suppose they truly and thoroughly dislike each other?” 

“You would not have said so, Alberto, had you seen what I once 
saw. It was after the treaty of Nice. I was conveying the Emperor 
to Barcelona, when contrary winds drove us to the isle of St. Margaret, 
off the coast of Provence. We had not been there many hours, when 
a messenger arrived from King Francis, inviting his rival to take shelter 
in his dominions, and proposing a personal interview with him at Aigues- 
mortes. Charles, resolving not to be outdone in complaisance, instantly 
repaired thither. No sooner had we cast anchor in the road, than 
Francis, relying entirely on the Emperor’s honour for his safety, visited 
him on board my galley. A touching sight it was, my boy, to witness 
the meeting of those two great rivals for power !—to behold the warm 
demonstrations of esteem and affection with which Charles received 
Francis, and the generous confidence and frank gaiety of the French 
monarch. The next day the Emperor returned the visit. He landed 
at the Aigues-mortes with as little precaution, and met with a reception 
equally cordial. He remained on shore all night, the two monarchs 
vying with each other in expressions of respect and friendship. Thus, 
after twenty years of open hostility, or secret enmity—after so many injuries 
given and endured on both sides—after having openly challenged each 
other to single combat—after the Emperor had publicly declared Francis 
to be a prince void of honour or integrity—after Francis had accused 
him of breach of faith and deceitful conduct—such an interview was 
most extraordinary and surprising! In one moment all seemed to be 
forgotten; suspicion and distrust gave place to perfect confidence ; and 
from practising the arts of a deceitful policy, they assumed on a sudden 
the liberal and open manners of two gallant gentlemen.” 

“Tt must have greatly astonished you, Signor?” 

“Tt did, Alberto; but my astonishment increased tenfold when, not 
long after, war broke out again between them. I then found that their 
protestations of friendship were but as the summer cloud which passeth 


away. T ruth, honour, and kindly feeling—all gave way to the love 
of power.” 
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Twenty years had passed away since Andrea Doria restored liberty 
to his country. The form of government then established in Genoa, 
though at first received with eager approbation, did not eventually give 
universal satisfaction. There are generally in a republic some turbu- 
lent and factious spirits who wish to overturn the existing state of 
things. So it was in Genoa. Though all reverenced the disinterested 
virtue of Doria, and admired his character, not a few were jealous of 
the ascendency he had obtained in the councils of the commonwealth. 
Of this number was Lewis Fieschi, Count of Lavagna. The richest 
and ymost illustrious subject in the republic, this young nobleman pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities which win upon the human 
heart. Of a commanding and graceful figure, affable and gentle in 
his manners, with a manly spirit and a courage unacquainted with fear, 
magnificent even to profusion, and generous in the extreme, he seemed 
formed to enjoy and adorn social life. But under all this fair show, 
which rendered him exceedingly popular in Genoa, Fieschi concealed 
an insatiable and restless ambition, and a spirit that disdained subordi- 
nation. His was a temper that could ill brook a station of inferiority ; 
and jealous of the power which Andrea Doria had acquired in the 
republic, he determined to attempt the overthrow of a domination to 
which he could not submit. For this purpose he placed himself at the 
head of a dark and dangerous conspiracy. 

Now Fieschi had a wife, a lady of the noble house of Cibo, whom 
he loved with tender affection, and whose beauty and virtue rendered 
her worthy of his love. She was little aware of the aspiring thoughts 
which filled her husband’s mind, though she knew him to be dissatisfied 
with the Government; for often he would complain that Andrea Doria 
possessed too much influence in the councils of the republic, an influence 
which might be hurtful to the interests of Genoa. On these occasions, 
his sensible and amiable young wife would point out to him the peace 
and freedom they enjoyed, and the wise measures which Doria took to 
secure the welfare of their country. 

“Great as the power is which he undoubtedly possesses, we may 
surely and safely depend on his never abusing it, my dear husband,” 
she said one day, as they walked together in the gardens of their 
palace. ‘ Doria’s age, his love of liberty, and his moderation, afford 
us ample security that he will not stain the close of his days by attempt- 
ing to overturn a fabric which it has been the pride and labour of his 
life to erect.” 

“Tt is not so much Andrea Doria that I fear, as Andrea Doria’s 
nephew, Giannetino,” replied Fieschi. ‘ He is a haughty, insolent, arro- 
gant young man, and overbearing to such a degree as would scarcely 
be tolerated in one born to reign, but is quite insupportable in the 
citizen of a free state. This youth is destined to be the heir of his uncle’s 
private fortune, and I know he aims, likewise, at being his successor 
in power. But that shall never be while I can prevent it.” 

“Let not the thought of such a thing disturb you, my dear lord,” 
said the countess, affectionately. “There are too many good and wise 
men in the republic for us to fear that the power and influence which 
the virtuous Doria justly possesses should descend like an hereditary 
possession to a young man unworthy of it. Besides, we will hope that 
the brave old Admiral may yet live many years to guide the helm of state 
affairs.” 
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Fieschi smiled, and turned away to play with his little girl. He well 
knew that at that very moment he and others were engaged in a deep 
conspiracy to assassinate the two Dorias, with the principal persons of 
their party, to overturn the established system of government, and 
to place Fieschi himself upon the ducal throne of Genoa. ‘Time, how- 
ever, and preparations were requisite to ripen such a design for execution, 
and while employed in carrying on these, Fieschi made it his principal 

“are to guard against everything that might betray his secret, or excite 
suspicion. W ith his wife he was not always so guarded ; he occasion- 
ally betrayed the bitterness of his feelings towards the Dorias, as in the 
present instance; but, in public, he entered into all kinds of pleasure, 
and seemed to think of nothing but amusement. None but his confederates 
knew that under those ever-ready smiles, and that careless gaiety, there 
lurked a deep and deadly purpose! At the same time he paid court 
with such artful address to the two Dorias, as imposed not only on the 
generous and unsuspecting mind of Andrea, but also on his less truthful 
and more designing nephew, Giannetino. 

On the morning of the 2d of January, 1547, the Count of Lavagna 
appeared in unusual spirits. After spending some time in discoursing 
with his wife and seeing his friends, charming all by the gaiety of his 
manner and the sprightly wit of his conversation, he proceeded to visit 
the Dorias, and paid his court to them with his usual marks of respect. 
He was received with frank-hearted cordiality by the brave old Admiral, 
who little dreamed of the storm which had been so long gathering, and 
was now ready to burst with fearful violence over his head. 

“ Ah!” said Fieschi, as he left the palace, and his smiles gave place 
to a dark look of triumphant hatred, “I have them row! Little do they 
dream that this day is the last of their pride and power! The reign of 
the Dorias is over, and now for that of Fieschi!” 

The palace of the ambitious Count of Lavagna stood alone in the 
middle of a large court, surrounded by a high wall. The gates had been 
set open early in the morning of this day, and all persons without distine- 
tion were allowed to enter, but strong guards posted within the court 
suffered no one to return. Some of the conspirators had dispersed them- 
selves through the city, and invited to an entertainment in Fieschi’s 
palace the principal citizens whom they knew to be weary of the Doria 
administration, and to desire a change of government. As evening 
approached, a vast number of persons filled the palace. Only a few, 
however, were aware of the purpose for which they were assembled ; 
the rest, astonished at finding, instead of the preparations for a feast, 
a court crowded with armed men, and apartments filled with instruments 
of war, gazed on each other with a mixture of curiosity, impatience, and 
terror. Whilst they were in this state of uncertainty and agitation, 
Fieschi appeared amongst them. 

“ My friends,” said he—and his eye was bright, and his smile gay as 
ever—* you are most welcome. Though I have not called you to par- 
take of an entertainment, but to join in a deed of valour, which will lead 
you to liberty and immortal renown, I feel not the less assured of your 
co-operation and assistance. Hear me, my friends! The exorbitant 
and intolerable authority of Andrea Doria, and the ambitious designs of 
Giannetino, are no longer to be borne. The tyrants must be cut off. I 
have taken the most effectual measures for this purpose. My associates 
are numerous—all is prepared. Happily, the tyrants are as secure as 
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I have been provident. They dream not of the doom that awaits them, 
and they will feel the blow before they suspect any hostile hand to be 
near. Let us then sally forth that we may deliver our country by one 
generous effort—an effort almost unaccompanied by danger, and certain 
of success.” 

These words, uttered with eloquence and fervour, made the desired 
impression on the audience. Fieschi’s vassals, ready to execute whatever 
their master should command, received his discourse with a murmur of 
applause. ‘To many whose fortunes were desperate, the prospect of an 
insurrection was very agreeable. Those of higher rank and more virtuous 
sentiments, though struck with horror and surprise at so atrocious a pro- 
position, yet feared to object to it, surrounded as they were by persons 
who waited only a signal from their leader to perpetrate the greatest crime. 
With one voice, then, all applauded, or feigned to applaud, the under- 
taking. 


HOME TALES.—No. VII. 
JACOB HARRIS; OR, THE GOOD FISHERMAN. 


Ir was Sunday evening. Ina small room, five stories from the ground- 
floor of a house situated in the oldest part of the town of ———, sat an 
aged pair whose venerable appearance was such as could not fail to strike 
a beholder. An air of equal poverty and neatness was to be seen around 
them. There was just furniture enough for themselves, one table, two 
chairs and a stool, it might be for a friend, if haply they owned one. ‘The 
bed was at the further corner. There was very little fire in the small 
grate, though the weather was cold, and the slender candle was burnt 
nearly to the socket. An open Bible lay before the old man, whose dress 
and weather-beaten face showed he was a fisherman. The light fell on his 
scanty locks, which were almost as white as the snowy cap of his wife. 
“ Well,” said he, “I have finished the chapter just in time. Next Sunday, 
you know, there will be a communion, and we must have no candle, as 
usual, during the week. How thankful am I for that thought of yours, 
Mary! It hurt me much when the plate passed us, and we had nothing to 
give, but now all’s right.” ‘* Ay, but the loss of a light is greater to you 
than to me,” said she, with a sigh. “It is pretty much the same to us 
both,” replied he; “for though your poor eyes have failed you, yet, as I 
always read to you out of this blessed book, you feel the loss as well as 
myself.” But then you talk to me,” said she, “and you know so many 
texts by heart, and even whole chapters, that my loss is made up to me.” 
“Oh! what a mercy is memory,” said Jacob Harris (for such was his 
name), “and the power to think and speak! Oh, Mary! it must needs 
be, that a creature gifted with such noble faculties as is man, is formed 
for something higher and better than a life, so to speak, only amidst the 
dust and rubbish of this world’s cares. What a pity he should ever abuse 
such gifts!” ‘God be thanked,” said she, “ that such is not your case. 
Fifty years and upwards I have been your wife, and during all that time 
you have been my guide, my example, giving me no cause but to pray 
that I might be able to copy you.” Jacob smiled kindly on his wife. 
** You have helped to steer me in the right course,” said he. She shook 
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her head. ‘‘ Husbands are very much what their wives either make or 
keep them. What did I say just now about the candle? Who was it but 
yourself that proposed we should have no light for the week before the 
communion, that we might save a penny to put in the plate, and no light 
for half the week, that we might have a halfpenny to give to a charity 
sermon. Oh! that was a good thought—good every way; it has taught 
us to deny ourselves, that hardest of all hard tasks; and it has given us 
that holy feeling that some one is the better for us; I say holy, for may not 
that feeling follow us to heaven?” She looked earnestly at him. “To 
heaven !” she repeated; “ oh, that we may be there together, as we have 
been together this day at church!” He raised his eyes, and saw that she 
had turned very pale. ‘ Are you ill?” said he anxiously. ‘‘ Only cold,” 
she replied; “let us go to bed.” Jacob instantly rose, fetched her night- 
cap, and waited upon her with all the tenderness and thought of a 
daughter. 

The sun was shining bright on the wide bosom of the ocean, when Jacob 
next morning seated himself on the shank of an anchor lying on the beach. 
Now the waves broken and irregular sparkled in the midday beam, and 
now long shades lay stretched out on the surface; the tide was beginning 
to rise, and a soft murmur fell on the listening ear, soothing and lulling it 
to peace. Jacob loved to gaze thus on the mighty waters. The sea was 
not only his own element, as it were, but the constant study of the 
Scriptures had purified his heart, and formed his taste, and provided a source 
of pleasure for him. ‘* God’s hand,” said he to himself, “is seen in all his 
works, but in none more than in ‘ the great and wide sea where are things 
creeping innumerable.’ Power and beauty, terror and delight, mercy and 
vengeance, all meet here together. ‘Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ; in wisdom hast thou made them all.’”” He became 
lost in his own thoughts. “How now,” cried a voice that made him 
start, “musing as usual. You should have been out with us last night, 
we had such a catch.” ‘I am glad of it,” said Jacob; ‘ ifthere had been 
no other reason to prevent me, my wife was so poorly, I could not have 
gone.” The other laughed. “I do believe,” said he, ‘that you are as 
fond of that old woman this day as you were when you first married her, 
and that you would make as much grief of her death now as if she had 
been taken from you when you were both young.” ‘‘ More, more,” said 
Jacob, the tears filling his eyes. ‘I’ve tried and proved her, and found 
her more worthy of my love as year by year we have lived together; and 
to lose her!” his voice faltered; “oh, that is a bitter thought! Look ye, 
Tom Walters, when a young pair is separated, people make a great to do 
about it, and call it very sad, and no doubt it is a very sharp pang; but 
the real woe comes when hearts that have grown to each other are torn 
asunder, when habits of many a year’s standing are to be broken off, and a 
new life is, as it were, to be begun, on the wreck of an old and dear one. 
The youthful heart may bleed freely, and the very power to do so makes 
it heal the more readily. Not so the aged heart; no kindly drops flow to 
give it relief; the void that death makes in it can never be filled up, nor 
the grief that settles there be dislodged.” ‘Do you meet troubles half 
way?” said Tom; “I am surprised!” “TI do not,” said Jacob; “ but he 
that forgets in the fair breeze that a storm may arise, and so makes no 
preparation for it, stands a fair chance to be overwhelmed in ifs fury. Let 
the blow come when it will, and fall on which it may, it will come only 
when God permits it, and as our need in that day, so I hope will be our 
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strength.” Well, I don’t myself wish to be unmarried,” said Tom, 
“ though we don’t get on quite so well as we might. I wish you would 
give me a leaf out of your book.” “W ould you read it if I did?” asked 
Jacob ; “what page will you begin at?” ‘Tell me,” said Tom, * how 
do you manage to cut the ‘figure youdo? Your clothes are always tidy, 
no holes in your shirt, and yet your old woman is almost blind, and your 
room is as clean and as neat as a first-rate steamer’s cabin. How you live I 
can’t think ; eatand drink you must. All I know is, that I earn six times as 
much as you, have but two children, and yet am never out of debt; a room 
I can scareely get into for confusion ; and as to my clothes, there is always 
something wanted : buttons missing, strings off, holes to be sewn up.” 
‘“‘ Bad things,” said Jacob, “and very trying to the temper, as I wish all 
wives would recollect. But to your wish. TI read in my book, ‘ Waste 
nothing, spend no more thar you can avoid, shun drink, and owe no man a 
sixpence, if you can help it.” Tom shook his head. “If I was to look 
in your book I should read nothing like this, I am afraid.” “I don’t think 
you would,” said he, laughing ; “ but you can’t say I ever refuse to help 
anybody ; you'll give me that credit.” “He that helps another at the 
cost of his honesty,” replied Jacob, “has little to boast of; no man that 
is in debt has a right to give away. Your fault, Tom, is this, you are 
careless.” ‘ And what is my wife’s?” said Tom. ‘* That is no business of 
mine,” returned he. “Then I’ll tell you,” said Tom; “she knows every- 
body’s business better than her own: there never was such a woman; once 
let her get a scent that something is stirring, and she’ll find out the whole 
before she goes to sleep.” “ A great pity,” said Jacob; “ we are taught 
in the Bible not to be busybodies in other men’s matters.” But my wife 
does not read the Bible; she has not time.” ‘ All have time who have the 
desire,” said Jacob ; * there is more time spent in going from house to house 
than would be required to read God's Word.” “ Very likely,” replied 
Tom; “but there’s my Bill—what does he want?” At this moment a 
boy was seen making the best of his way over the shingle towards them. 
“ Jacob Harris,” said he, “ you must go home dir rectly.” Jacob trembled. 
“ A lady wants you.” ‘* Who is she?” asked he, breathing more freely ; 
“ what does she want with me?” ‘“ Mother can’t find out,” answered the 
boy. Tom winked at the old man, who instantly rose, and with Bill walked 
towards the town. In answer to his questions he could learn only that a 
lady in a carriage hed inquired for him; that Mrs. Walters had hastened 
out to speak to her, and had offered ‘Tom to go in search of him. “ And 
see,” said the boy, as he finished, “she has given me a penny for my 
trouble.” ‘‘ And what will you do with it?” asked Jacob; “give it to 
your mother I hope.” “I dare say,” said he with a grin; “I know 
mother too well for that; I shall spend it myself.” “ Bill,” said Jacob, 
“a penny well spent may turn to good account; let me take care of your 
penny; and I promise you that you shall have it when you wish for it.’ 
*T won't,” said Bill, grasping the money in his hand; “ it is not the first 
penny I have had by a good many, and I shall spend it as I like.” Jacob 
might have found a reply, had not the boy at the instant pointed out “ the 
lady,” as he called her, talking with his mother before his own door. 
* Jacob Harris,” said she, advancing towards him, “I am anxious to speak 
to you. This good woman tells me you live at the top of the house, which 
is a journey for me.” “ But my room is two pair below his,” said Mrs. 
Walters quickly, “and I am sure you are quite weleome to go there.” 
Her offer was declined, and, what was equally vexatious, Mrs. Selwyn (for 
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that was her name) begged her to waste no more time, but leave her with 
Jacob. She walked away as slowly as possible, then stood still, and seeing 
them in conversation, she retraced her steps, and stood behind them so 
that she might catch what they said. ‘ You are very poor, I hear,” said 
Mrs. Selwyn. ‘ There are poorer than we,” replied he ; ‘“‘ we owe no one 
anything.” ‘ And he is rich,” said she with a smile, “ who does not 
exceed his income, be it what it may.” “Rich we are not,” said he 
respectfully, ‘‘ unless to be content is such.” “ But you have something 
to give away,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “as I have observed on all occasions at 
church : how is this?” The old man coloured. “The widow’s mite was 
accepted,” said he. ‘ You mistake me,” returned she kindly: ‘‘ he gives 
enough who gives all he can afford. God looks on the giver and his 
motive, not on the gift; my surprise is that you can give anything. 
Jacob now explained Low this was managed. “ And what have you to 
live upon?” asked she. Jacob informed her that the parish allowed him 
two shillings a-week; that in winter he could earn two shillings, and 
sometimes three, in summer more still, which he husbanded for future 
needs. Mrs. Selwyn heard him with much emotion. ‘ What a reproof,” 
thought she, “to thousands who from their abundance or sufficiency 
find “nothing to give to the needy!” She looked at him with respect. 
She had ascertained that he bore an excellent character, and her anxiety 
was now in what manner she could mark her approval most agreeable 
to himself. She entered at once into his feeling, and skilfully sought 
to avoid wounding him. She desired him to bring her fish whenever he 
had any to sell, or could procure it from his friends; and having learnt 
that his wife was not very well, she promised to send something for her, 
and to call herself in a few days. 

As soon as Mrs. Selwyn drove off, Jacob hastened to his wife, to whom 
he related what had passed. “God,” said he, “I feel, has sent us a friend ; 
gentleness like hers comes only from one blessed by Him. There is a 
gift, and a manner in giving it, that stings the heart, and makes the wound 
wider that it would heal; that is not charity but pride—and it rouses pride, 
not gratitude, in return; but when the kind leok and the soft word go 
together with the helping hand, Christ speaks again to man, and all that 
is wrong in him melts into love.” 

The joy of her husband was happiness to Mary ; and Jacob, deceived by 
her cheerful manner, again left her to speak to Walters about going with 
him to fish. Scarcely had he left her, than Mrs. Walters bustled up stairs, 
and, putting her head into the room, said, “ Well, what did she want? 
your husband has told you, of course?” Mrs. Harris did not answer. 
“ 'There’s no secret in the matter, I suppose; if there is, no good will come 
of it; fair and above board in all things, I say.” “ Let every one bea 
judge of her own concerns,” said Mrs. Harris: “ they who tell more than 
they ought, like those who seek to know more than becomes them, are 
equally wrong; at all events, what secret there is, belongs to my hnsband.” 
Mrs. Walters did not relish this rebuke; but knowing that Mrs. Harris 
could not détect what she was doing, she took a peep round the room to 
see whether any money was lying on the table, or anything else that 
would afford a clue to the visit of the stranger. Nothing however met 
her view; when, turning to go out of the door, she perceived that Mrs, 
Harris had fallen back on her chair. She sprang towards hér, and found 
the poor woman had fainted. She was a kind-hearted though an inquisi- 
tive woman, and in a moment all her energies were roused, and she, both 
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tenderly and skilfully, attended to her. The fit, for such it was, was not 
of long duration, but it left her ver y weak, and in the course of a few days 
it was clear that she was approaching her end. She was quite aware of it; 
but, as long as it was possible, she concealed her belief from her husband. 
He was her chief nurse, though Mrs. Walters omitted nothing that it was in 
her power do to for her; and such was the impression made on the latter 
by all that she saw and heard between the worthy pair, that, to use her own 
words, she had learnt a lesson from them which she should never forget ; 
yes, she had learned that, when the dark day did come, there was light and 
comfort too for them who had lived up to what they knew. 

Mrs. Selwyn had been most kind both to Jacob and his wife; she not 
only furnished the sick woman with everything proper for her state from 
her own house, but sent to her also a medical man. Jacob was very 
grateful, and, for a little while, he hoped his dear wife might be spared to 
him; but she grew worse and worse, and his heart misgave him. He told 
his fears to the doctor. “ Poor soul!” said the latter, “ nature has done 
its work.” Jacob understood him: “My poor wife will die,” said he, 
weeping; “the golden bowl will soon be broken, and the long home 
have its new inmate; but the mourner will not be seen in the street; 
in the lone dwelling will he be found. But God be thanked that she 
will go before me; for, sad as it is, I can do better without her than 
she could do without me.” “ Jacob,” said Mary faintly ; he was by her 
side in an instant; “I must leave you,” said she; “I am not terrified ; 
there is peace here,” and she laid her hand on her bosom. ‘ He who 
promised is faithful—‘in the multitude of my sorrows thy comforts have 
refreshed my soul’—that’s right, isn’t it? Repeat some of those beautiful 
texts that used to cheer us.” Jacob tried to speak, but his voice failed 
him; he took her hand in his, and pressed it to his wet cheek. “It is a 
bitter thing to part,” said she, looking at Mrs. Selwyn; “ I know whose 
will calls me hence, and I humbly say, ‘ Lord, I am ready;’ but my 
husband—” the bright beam of love yet lighted the dying eye as it was 
directed towards Jacob, but it became dim as it again rested, with painful 
meaning, on the kind lady who stood on the other side of the bed. ‘“ Have 
no fears for him,” said she; “he who was so ready to aid others has a 
claim to aid of his own. He shall be my care:” the promise was heard 
and understood—a gleam of joy passed over her wan features—and the 
seal of death set fast the fleeting smile. 


LIFE. 
O Lire! how pleasant is thy morning, 
Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning, 
Cold-pausing caution’s lesson scorning, 
We frisk away, 
Like schoolboys, at the expected warning 
To joy and play. 
We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the brier 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
Among the leav eS ; 
And though the puny wound appears 
Short while it grieves. 
Burns. 





